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that her old enemy had been disposed of. But since we
have no warrant for regarding the palmette as a mark of
the Spartan alliance, any deductions would be dangerous.
Possibly some party went out of power at Corinth about
403, whose successive mint-masters had been using the
palmette as a distinguishing mark of their administra-
tion. Whether the perpetuation of the dolphin implies
any continued regard for Syracuse, it is hard to decide,
since that state had practically withdrawn from the anti-
Athenian alliance in 409, when it recalled its contingent
from the Aegean. Yet the dolphin continues for a space
longer, apparently till the end of the Peloponnesian War
in 404.

There are three main classes in the issues of this period,
marked by the attitude of the Pegasus on the obverse.
In the first set he is a curled-winged creature, walking
along a line, as on the last coin of the preceding period
(VIII. 29). In the second he is a straight-winged horse,
flying to left, as in most of the coins of Periods VI. and
VII. In the third we have a perfectly new type; Pegasus
is lowering his head to drink, no doubt from the spring
of Peirene on the Acropolis : he is straight-winged in this
variety, which must surely, like the type already men-
tioned as VII. 23, be taken from some well-known statue*

On all the coins belonging to the first two of these
classes there is a symbol behind the head of Pallas in
addition to the dolphin in front of it, and the varieties of
these symbols are so numerous that we cannot doubt
that they are the mint-marks of magistrates, changed at
least once a year. A few pieces have beside, or in place
of, the symbol, a letter, or several letters. One coin,
PL XXIX. 30, from the Paris Cabinet, has two dolphins,
and apparently no second symbol. Was the mint-master's